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THE MERITS OF THE TRANSVAAL DISPUTE. 

BY CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN, U. S. N. 



In contemporary disputes, passionate and partial assertion 
rarely fails to play as conspicuous a part as truth ; with the result 
that there accumulates round the question at issue, and round 
the merits of the respective parties to it, a cloud of imperfect or 
erroneous statements, which not only confuse, but obscure. When 
such is the case, bystanders, who wish to understand, must be at 
the pains, first, to obtain a sufficient mastery of the various in- 
cidents and pleas which constitute the case on either side, and, 
second, to reject by elimination such of these attendant circum- 
stances as are irrelevant or superfluous. The residuum of decisive 
factors, thus obtained, will commonly be found not too complicated 
or too doubtful to admit of a correct appreciation. The yield of 
the process will usually be twofold, viz., the facts, and the prin- 
ciple, upon both of which just judgment depends. 

The dispute between Great Britain and the Transvaal, from 
which war has resulted, forms no exception to the general ex- 
perience. On the contrary, passion and feeling, with their usual 
concomitant of hasty and vehement prejudgment, enter largely; 
while the facts of the case are numerous, and sufficiently compli- 
cated to require a very real mental effort to catalogue, comprehend 
and appreciate them in their relative importance. I assume, how- 
ever, that they are in their entirety sufficiently familiar to all 
readers of the North American, through the numerous articles 
of the last three issues. It is fair, therefore, to presuppose some 
acquaintance with the detailed occurrences, extending over the 
past fifty or sixty years, which have resulted in the war of to-day. 
As a first elimination, it may be affirmed with probable exactness 
that the events and disputes precedent to the Pretoria Conven- 
tion, in 1881, may now be dismissed from consideration. They 
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possess, indeed, historical interest, useful to an understanding of 
conditions, but are no longer pertinent to the discussion of right. 
That Convention, with its successor, the London Convention of 
1884, being acts in which both parties consented, regularized and 
legalized their political relations. Whatever the latter may pre- 
viously have been, is now immaterial ; the two conventions settled 
them then, and, conditional upon due observance on either side, 
remained the standard until the advent of war, which dissolves all 
conventions between belligerents, except such as pertain to the 
state of war itself. Our purpose here being to investigate the 
respective right and wrong, moral and political, in the conduct of 
both parties, which resulted in the quarrel, the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, in October, 1899, marks the termination, as the Convention 
of Pretoria, in 1881, marks the beginning, of the period under 
examination. 

To make war is a moral action, to be judged by moral 
standards. The statement is applicable, not merely to the general 
question of waging war, but to all acts which lead up to war; as 
applicable to defensive war as to offensive. It is as wicked to 
maintain wrong by force as it is good to enforce right by arms, 
when it cannot be otherwise insured. 

In political, as in personal, questions of moral conduct, I ap- 
prehend that judgment falls under three principal heads : Justice, 
Expediency or Policy, Duty. They answer to the questions: 
Is this within my right ? Is it wise to enforce it ? Is it my duty 
to do so? As St. Paul says, a thing may be lawful, but not 
expedient; the lawfulness and the expediency alike are elements 
of moral decision. Again, a man may without wrong waive a 
purely personal right, but when the rights of others are involved 
by the same concession, the question of duty to those affected 
enters; as, for instance, a father's action as affecting his children. 
The contemplated act may be lawful, it may be expedient at the 
moment, yet duty may forbid. By universal consent, Duty, when 
it clearly enters into a case, is paramount. It is the first in obliga- 
tion, though not necessarily the first in order, of moral con- 
siderations. 

War exists in South Africa because Great Britain has deter- 
minedly followed a certain course of action, which falls under two 
principal divisions : insistence, first, that a large alien population 
in the Transvaal must be relieved from grievous political and 
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social wrongs under which it is laboring ; and, second, that she has, 
in dealing with the Transvaal in this matter, a particular right and 
duty — as distinguished from those general rights which all na- 
tions possess as members of the international community. Thi8 
particular right is called suzerainty, a term admittedly vague at 
the present day; that is, the word itself does not, in default of 
particular definitions, express the extent of the rights of the pos- 
sessor — of the suzerain. It is inherited from the feudal system, 
where the obligations of tenure under a suzerain were of different 
kinds and degrees. 

In the case of the Transvaal and Great Britain, the political 
relationship — independent of the word itself — is indicated by the 
character of the Conventions of Pretoria and of London. In 
both, the document is in the nature of a grant from a superior to 
a dependent.* The former and earlier consists of a "Preamble" 
and "Articles." The "preamble" expressly states, "on behalf of 
Her Majesty, that, . . . complete self-government, subject to 
the suzerainty of Her Majesty . . . will be accorded to the 
inhabitants of the Transvaal, upon the following terms and con- 
ditions;" these terms, etc., beingexpressed in the "articles" — thirty 
three in number. In the Convention of 1884, an introductory 
clause — not styled "preamble" in the document itself — reads: 
"Her Majesty has been pleased to take the said representations 
(of the Government of the Transvaal) into consideration, and has 
been pleased to direct, and it is hereby declared, that the following 
articles of a new Convention shall, when ratified by the Volksraad, 
be substituted for the articles embodied in the Convention of 
August 3, 1881." f In both cases there is a grant from one in 
authority over the other, the latter accepting; and in both cases 
terms — articles — are affixed to that grant of "complete self-govern- 
ment," which is the substance of each. It has been contended 
by the Transvaal statesmen that the omission, in the second con- 
vention, of the words, "subject to the suzerainty of Her Majesty," 
which were in the preamble of the first, abolished the suzerainty 
in fact. The sufficient reply to that is that the same construction 
abolishes the "complete self-government" granted; for the one 

* " When the Transvaal deputation visited the country In 1883, the? asfred 
' that the relation of a dependency, v'blici juri*. in which our country now stands 
to the British Crown, may he replaced dt ttmt of two contracting: Powers' (O. 3947, 
p. 5). and they submitted a draft treaty to give effect to their views This draft 
treaty Lord Derby entirely rejected, observing; that it was "neither in form norm 
substance such as Her Majesty's Government could adopt.' "—Parliamentary 
Papers, C. 9507, p. 34. 
t My italics. 
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phrase and the other occur only in the first Convention, in the 
preamble. To the latter the second makes no allusion, but it is 
explicit as to the substitution of one set of articles for the other. 

Sir Alfred Milner justly observed,* "Whether the relationship 
created by the Conventions is properly described as suzerainty is 
not, in my opinion, of much importance. It is a question of 
etymological rather than of political interest." Still, the tenacity 
with which the rulers of the Transvaal clung to the renunciation 
of the word has given it substantial significance; for in the end, 
three months after Milner wrote the above sentences, they offered 
to concede nearly, if not quite, all that he had suggested for the 
benefit of the Uitlanders, upon two or three conditions, chief among 
which was that "a precedent shall not be formed by the present 
intervention for similar action in future," and "that Her Majesty's 
Government will not insist further upon the assertion of su- 
zerainty, the controversy on this subject being tacitly allowed to 
drop."f This the British Government refused,^ and the Transvaal 
withdrew its offer. It was too evident that the relinquishment of 
the word would be understood to mean a concession of non- 
dependence, and of non-responsibility to Great Britain, in all mat- 
ters not expressly reserved. For the substance of suzerainty is the 
existence of dependence in the vassal, except so far as independence 
is conceded. "Complete self-government" is not independence. 
The explicit reservation by Great Britain of the right to nullify 
any treaty, or engagement, entered into by the Transvaal with a 
foreign country,|| necessarily reserved with it responsibility for its 
relations with the outside world; for when treaties or engage- 
ments cannot be independently concluded, although dealings may 
be had and business carried on, it is impossible to guarantee satis- 
factory relations of any kind. The whole includes the parts ; final 
ratification conditions and embraces all the antecedents. 

The troubles which led up to this war sufficiently illustrate 
this. Among the Uitlanders in whose behalf Great Britain in- 
terposed were the subjects of many foreign States. In particular 
difficulties connected with these, the Transvaal agents might, by 
concession or otherwise, reach a satisfactory arrangement with 
the Powers concerned, which might obviate the necessity of an 

• Parliamentary Papers, C. 9*07, p 6. 

t Parliamentary Papers, C. 9521, p. 44. 

% Ibid, pp. 45, 50; O. 9507, p. W. 

II Art. 4, Convention of 1884, Parliamentary Papers, C. 3914. 
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engagement; but if it became necessary to enter into engage- 
ments, the reserved right of Great Britain entailed not only power, 
but responsibility, for the two are inseparable. Upon responsi- 
bility follows obligation — to procure a remedy for conditions 
provocative of just reclamation by foreign States ; and this obliga- 
tion outweighs, in moral force, that political expediency — or in- 
terest — which, by common consent, justifies interference in the 
affairs of a neighboring State, when these threaten your own peace 
or welfare, as, for instance, when we lately interfered with Spain 
in Cuba, a course in which our obligation was not legal, but 
moral. Our own keen national sense on this subject is evidenced 
by our Monroe Doctrine. In the Americas we object to foreign 
interference carried beyond certain limits, because the matter 
comes too near home for our peace and interest. Well, Great 
Britain, which rules by far the greater part of South Africa, and 
is predominant there as we are here, objects to foreign interference 
in the Transvaal, her statesmen having even used the Monroe 
Doctrine as illustrative of her policy in that respect. Conse- 
quently, when she established the Transvaal as a self-governing 
but dependent State, she, in addition to the right resting upon 
general interest in a neighbor, reserved a cheek upon its relations 
with foreign States. 

The right to interpose as she has done — the first, in order, of 
the moral considerations — rests upon two grounds: First, of 
general policy, in the necessity of remedying conditions in a neigh- 
boring State, which threaten one's own tranquillity or welfare — 
as when we intervened in Cuba and in the Venezuela business; 
and, second, upon the specific right of suzerainty, retained in the 
Acts which constituted the Transvaal into the South African 
Eepublic. For those not satisfied, as I am, with the technical 
verbal argument in proof of this retention (given above), the 
purpose and understanding of the British Government in the 
transaction were affirmed in Parliament by its negotiator, Lord 
Derby, on March 17, 1884, the Convention having been signed 
February 27, less than three weeks before. "It has been said 
that the object of the Convention had been to abolish the su- 
zerainty of the British Crown. The word 'suzerainty' is a very 
vague word, and I do not think it is capable of any precise legal 
definition. Whatever we may understand by it, I think it is not 
very easy to define. But I apprehend, whether you call it a pro- 
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tectorate, or a suzerainty, or the recognition of England as a 
paramount Power, the fact is that a certain controlling power is 
retained when the State which exercises this suzerainty has a 
right to veto any negotiations into which the dependent* State 
may enter with foreign Powers. Whatever suzerainty meant in 
the Convention of Pretoria, the condition of things which it im- 
plies still remains ; although the word is not actually employed, we 
have kept the substance. We have abstained from using the 
word, because it was not capable of legal definition, and because 
it seemed to be a word which was likely to lead to misconception 
and misunderstanding." f It is clear that Derby, overlooking the 
retention of the preamble of 1881, understood himself to have 
abandoned, not the thing, but the word, because the latter was 
indeterminate; owing to the historical applications which con- 
stitute its definition being so varied. 

Passing with these remarks from the question of Great 
Britain's rights, I take up next that of her duty, under the condi- 
tions existing prior to the war; leaving to the end a brief summary 
of the reasons which, in my opinion, constitute the expediency, or 
policy, of her action in the premises. 

It is a commonplace, that responsibility is the complement of 
power. It is also the foundation of duty. A person responsible 
has a duty to do, when occasion arises. In refusing the Transvaal 
that independence in foreign relations which would enable other 
States to hold it directly accountable, Great Britain retained, in so 
far, responsibility that foreigners should be so treated as to give 
no just ground for reclamations. In the case of wrongdoing by 
a dependent, one's duty, or responsibility, is not limited to cor- 
rection upon complaint of grievance. Even for single, unforeseen, 
acts of wrong, reparation may be exacted; but for a continuous 
act, or condition, clearly known, the duty of remedial measures is 
such that the failure to institute them is just cause for complaint. 
A foreign State, in its care for its citizens abroad, does not, for 
redress, look below the supreme power -of the State where they are 
domiciled. From the latter it demands justice, nor does it con- 
cern itself with the methods by which justice is reached ; those are 
part of the internal affairs of the other country. The home 
government of the injured man sees only the injury and the re- 

• My Italic 

t Pari. Papers, C. 9507, p. 3t, 
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sponsible power ; that is, the supreme Government. When Italian 
citizens were lynched in New Orleans some years ago, the Italian 
Government had before it two facts : violence done to its citizens, 
and the government of the country where the violence occurred. 
The laws and courts of the United States, State sovereignty, the 
laws of Louisiana, were nothing to it — part of the internal ma- 
chinery of our Government. The injured persons and the re- 
sponsible Power were the only things with which Italy then had 
concern. 

The political relation of the Transvaal to Great Britain is- 
certainly not the same as that of one of our States to the central 
Government ; but Great Britain, by retaining the ultimate control 
of foreign relations, and by her well-defined purpose not to permit 
interference in the Transvaal by a foreign Power, was responsible 
for conditions of wrong to foreign citizens within its borders. She 
had surrendered the right to interfere, as suzerain, with internal 
affairs; but she had not relieved herself, as by a grant of full 
independence and sovereignty she might have done, from respon- 
sibility for injury due to internal mal-administration ; any more 
than the United States was relieved of the responsibility to Italy 
by the State sovereignty of Louisiana. The responsibility thus 
remaining gave the right to require, not that this or that change 
should be made in the internal administration of the Transvaal, 
but that the condition of the foreign population should in some 
way be made socially and economically tolerable. The method 
was not her affair, but the result was. Internal affairs and ex- 
ternal relations are logically separable; but mutual interaction 
takes place between them. 

Citizens of other States, however, formed a minority of the 
Uitlander population; a majority were British subjects. To these 
the duty of Great Britain was that of a State to its citizens residing 
in foreign countries, everywhere throughout the world. If they 
received wrong, she had the duty of reclamation; if the wrong 
were continuous, she owed sustained diplomatic pressure for a 
change of action; if this were refused, she had, by international 
law, the right of war. When the exercise of this last right becomes 
a duty, is a question for the sole decision of the injured State. In 
this particular the Transvaal stood to her, by her own act, in 
the relation of an independent State. Control of internal affairs 
had been conceded to it, and to demand, as suzerain, a change of 
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the laws, would have been to break the compact. "The British 
Government/' says Mr. Bryce, "always admitted that they had no 
right to demand the franchise;'"* an assertion which demonstrates 
the correctness of their attitude, and which is most fully sub- 
stantiated by the papers submitted to Parliament. But it was no 
breach of compact to demand that existing wrongs should be 
righted, leaving to the Transvaal authorities the determination of 
the methods — the internal arrangements — by which the result was 
reached. Such pressure rests on international law, would be as 
applicable to a difficulty with the United States as to one with the 
Transvaal, and, if wrongs sufficiently great existed, it was the duty 
of Great Britain to exert such pressure. This was her second 
duty. There was a third that will be mentioned later. 

Did such wrongs exist ? In my judgment there certainly did, 
and of a character and extent that, if not remedied, would justify 
war. Of course, when one comes to estimate injury, great differ- 
ences of opinion will be manifested. It is not every small wrong 
that makes it expedient to go to law ; nor does even serious damage 
constitute an unendurable wrong. But, if it be hard to measure 
wrongs in degree, it is less difficult to value them in kind; to 
recognize an underlying principle, and to see that when this is 
violated by rulers, there is planted a root of bitterness which 
sooner or later must bear its evil fruit, and which therefore cannot 
be too soon extirpated. I prefer here, first, to state the character 
of the Transvaal Government in its relation to the Uitlanders in 
the words of Mr. Bryce, for not only are his moderation and 
candor universally recognized, but he has not approved the course 
of his own country in so far as war has by it been made inevitable. 
"The position of the Transvaal Government, although it had some 
measure of legal strength, was, if regarded from the point of view 
of actual facts, logically indefensible and materially dangerous. 
. . . They — or rather the President and his advisers — com- 
mitted the fatal mistake of trying to maintain a Government 
which was at the same time undemocratic and incompetent. 
. . . An exclusive government may be pardoned if it is 
efficient; an inefficient government, if it rests upon the people. 
But a government which is both inefficient and exclusive incurs a 
weight of odium under which it must ultimately sink ; and this was 
the kind of government which the Transvaal attempted to main- 
• "Impressions of South Africa," Second Edition, p. xxxiv. 
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tain. They ought, therefore, to have either extended their 
franchise or reformed their administration."* 

Keform of the franchise was what the British Government 
suggested, but could not demand; for it had no control of the in- 
ternal affairs. But, underlying all this undemocratic and in- 
efficient Government, was unwillingness to acknowledge the funda- 
mental principle, by the maintenance of which liberty has made 
each painful step upward, viz., that taxation rests in the hands of 
the taxed community, acting through its representatives, while en- 
largement of the basis of representation is one of the particular 
notes of modern political advance. The Uitlanders produced more 
than nine-tenths of the revenue, but the terms upon which they 
were admitted to the franchise were so exorbitant as to be pro- 
hibitory. Especially grievous was the condition that between 
naturalization and franchise a long period intervened, during 
which the man had lost his old citizenship without acquiring the 
privileges of the new. While in that position he was no man's man, 
having lost his hold on one country, while in the other he had ob- 
tained no rights, but only duties; such as compulsory military 
service, and the payment of taxes, in the levying of which he not 
only had no vote at the polls, but no organ of speech, no adequate 
representative, in the deliberations of the Legislature. f The 
political sin of the Transvaal against the Uitlander, therefore, was 
no mere matter of detail — of less or more — but was fundamental 
in its denial of elementary political right. 

Consider the conditions of the franchise in June last, at the 
time of the Bloemfontein Conference, between Sir Alfred Milner 
and President Kriiger. In 1882, one year after the Convention 
of Pretoria, the period for attaining the full franchise, which in 
the earlier days of the community had been one or two years, was 
fixed at five years. In 1885 came the gold discoveries, with the in- 
flow of the mining population, and in 1890 the time was extended 
to fourteen years. Nor was this all, although extremely oppressive, 
judged by all modern standards, when it is considered that the 
men to whom it applied were those who were developing the re- 
sources of the State and producing nine-tenths of its revenue. The 
law was made applicable to those already in the country; so that 

* "Impressions of South Africa," Second Edition, p. xviii. 

t The gold fields, in which district lire most of the Uitlanders, who alone are 
far more numerous than all the burghers in the Transvaal, had but two represen- 
tatives in a House of 28.— O. 9404, p. 54. 
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men who had entered in 1886 and the intervening years, however 
valuable as members of the community, were unable to acquire full 
citizenship in five years, according to the conditions of their im- 
migration, but were compelled to wait fourteen. To this were 
attached other vexatious regulations, which made it an onerous 
task for a man to establish his claims, and left it in the power of 
the authorities to retard and thwart him in his effort to gain 
citizenship. Above all, by a singular provision then introduced, an 
interval of twelve years was interposed between naturalization and 
full franchise ; the latter consisting in power to vote for members 
of the First Volksraad, in which the valid legislative power of 
the Republic is concentrated. During this period, a man, having 
become by naturalization a citizen of the Transvaal, lost the pro- 
tection his native country would give him, in case of injustice, but 
acquired no real share in the government of his new State. 

That any men of English or American origin would rest quietly 
under such political treatment is most improbable; but it is im- 
possible unless administration be such as to give them all the bene- 
fits of pure and efficient government. This, however, was not the 
case, as Mr. Bryce has said. Into the details of mis-government 
there is not here space to go; they must be sought in the many 
books on the subject. A Boer partisan cynically observes, "In the 
Transvaal the poor have the power, and compel the rich to pay the 
taxes ;" * the truth being, however, that an armed minority holds 
the power, compels the majority to pay the taxes, denies it repre- 
sentation, and misgoverns it with the money extorted. 

Such internal administration must entail external complica- 
tions. In the neighboring British colonies there is a large Dutch 
population, which everywhere possesses equal political rights with 
its British fellow subjects. The wrath of the latter was stirred by 
the inequality and indignity suffered by their countrymen in the 
Transvaal ; and the political agitation instituted by the Uitlanders 
was warmly seconded by the men of English blood in the surround- 
ing districts. Both carried their appeals to the home Govern- 
ment, and the latter was made to feel that the loyalty and content- 
ment of the colonist, upon which depends the integrity of the Em- 
pire, require that the latter not only be just itself, but shall exact 
justice for its citizens when clearly refused to them by others. That 

* Hillegas: "Oom Pauls People," p. 232. 
VOL. CLXX. — NO. 5*0. 21 
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this view of the South African colonists was shared by the other 
parts of the Empire is shown by the enthusiasm with which, not 
Great Britain alone, but Canada and Australia espoused the cause 
of the Uitlander. The wrongs of the latter, by intensifying a 
common sentiment, have done more to rivet Imperial Federation 
than aught that planning and organization could contrive. 

The British Government has for nearly a decade been con- 
fronted with the conditions which resulted last year in the Bloem- 
fontein Conference. At this the British representative expressly 
disclaimed any intention of "giving orders or commands."* There 
had been long disagreements between the two States, which were 
increasing instead of diminishing. In his opinion, "the cause of 
the most serious differences arises out of the policy pursued by the 
Government of the South African Bepublic toward the Uitlander 
population. "f If that "Government, of its own accord, would afford 
a more liberal treatment to the Uitlanders, this would not increase 
British interference, but enormously diminish it. If they were in 
a position to help themselves they would not always be appealing 
to us under the Convention.'.' As a definite proposition he sug- 
gested that the full franchise should be given to every foreigner 
who had resided for five years in the Bepublic — thus reverting to 
the law of 1882. To this could be attached a property qualifica- 
tion which would prevent so many new voters as would outnumber 
the old burghers. Also, as the Uitlanders mostly live in one 
district of the Bepublic, and in order that their representatives 
should not be "in a contemptible minority," he proposed that there 
should be a certain number of new constituencies in the First 
YolksraadJ 

The Conference separated without reaching an agreement. On 
June 15, the Baad adjourned, to allow members to consult their 
constituencies. On July 3 it reassembled, and in the course of the 
month passed an act granting naturalization and full franchise to 
residents of seven years, having certain property qualifications. 
Not only was the period thought too long, but to the process of 
obtaining these rights were attached conditions so complicated as 
to be unsatisfactory to the Uitlanders and to the British Govern- 
ment; for it was believed that they could, and would, be used to 
defeat the applicant. A request of the British Government for; 

* Parliamentary Papers, C. 9104, p. 16. 
t Ibid, pp. 14, 15. 
t Ibid, C. 9404, p. 3. 
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"an opportunity of making its views known on this new franchise 
law" was refused, on the ground that "the First Volksraad had 
now 'passed the law and finally fixed it.' " * Diplomacy cannot go 
on when one side invokes the law of its land to close discussion. 
The South African Eepublic overlooked the fact that, where 
parties disagree, agreement must mean acceptance by both, whether 
with or without war. 

Being thus dissatisfied, the British Government, on August 1, 
invited the Transvaal to appoint delegates, to discuss with British 
delegates, whether "the Uitlanders will be given immediate and 
substantial representation by the Franchise Law recently passed, 
together with other measures connected with it — such as increase 
of seats — and, if not, what additions or alterations may be neces- 
sary to secure that result." \ To this Commission of Inquiry the 
Transvaal Government was averse, assigning as its reason that 
joint inquiry would prejudice the right of full independence in 
internal affairs ; and on August 15, intimated that it was "willing 
to make the following proposals, provided that Her Majesty's 
Government are willing not to press their demand for the proposed 
joint inquiry into the political representation of the Uitlanders."J 
These proposals were : A five years' retrospective franchise, which 
was Milner's suggestion at Bloemf ontein ; ten seats in a First 
Volksraad of thirty-six members; and certain other minor eon- 
eessions.§ With these propositions, however, were coupled three 
conditions, one of which was a provision for arbitration, to which 
the British Government acceded tentatively. The other two, 
already quoted, were : "That Her Majesty's Government will agree 
that the present intervention shall not form a precedent for future 
similar action, and that in the future no interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of the Eepublic will take place; and that Her 
Majesty's Government will not further insist on the assertion of 
suzerainty." \\ The latter was refused ; to the former the reply was 
that, "Her Majesty's Government cannot, of course, debar them- 
selves from their rights under the Conventions, nor divest them- 
selves of the ordinary obligations of a civilized Power to protect 
its subjects in a foreign country from injustice."1T The British 

• Parliamentary Papers, C. 9518, pp. 51, 58. 
t Iiid. 0.9513, p. 30. 
t Ib'd, C. 9521, p. 44. 
§ Ibid. p. 46. 
II /Md.pp. 46, 47. 
U Ibid, p. 50. 
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Government had not interfered in the internal affairs of the 
Transvaal, as implied by the latter. Seeing the oppression of its 
citizens there, and the resulting friction between the two Govern- 
ments, it had demanded relief, suggesting that a liberal franchise 
would most surely afford this, and it had refused to accept, as 
adequate, measures that in its judgment were inadequate; but 
further than suggestion no claim to intervention, as suzerain, was 
advanced. Of course, the compulsion of force — of possible war — 
hung in the background, as it does in all diplomatic disputes of a 
critical nature between States, even mutually independent. 

Dissatisfied with this reply, the Transvaal withdrew its offer. 
The subsequent negotiations are important as elucidatory, but may 
be neglected, as not otherwise essential to the merits of the case. 
On October 9 the Transvaal issued its ultimatum. In my opinion, 
the question who declared war is immaterial, except for the moral 
effect upon the sentiment that condemns all war, judges mainly 
by feeling and preconception, and looks little into causes. Briefly 
stated, the argument in my mind runs thus : There were in the 
Transvaal some 60,000 TJitlanders and 30,000 Boers* of an age 
fit for suffrage. Of the former the great majority were British 
subjects. They were oppressively misgoverned, and were denied 
both franchise and representation. In a Volksraad of twenty-eight 
there were from their district only two, in the choice of whom 
they had no adequate voice. They raised the revenue, from less 
than a million, to twenty million dollars. Their appeals for good 
administration and for fair treatment were disregarded. They 
had entered the country by encouragement of the Government,! 
many of them at a time when five years' residence conferred the 
franchise ; but before they could obtain it the period was increased . 
to fourteen years. The laws were unstable and easily altered ; con- 
fused, purposely or not, so that the difficulties of qualifying were 
enormously increased. Unable to become citizens, unprotected, 
and unable politically to protect themselves, they appealed, as 
every domiciled foreigner does, to their home Government. In- 
numerable complaints cumbered the files and embarrassed the re- 
lations of the two States. Agitation spread throughout South 
Africa, defining itself on lines of race feeling, never wholly ex- 

* President Kriiger's estimate. -Parliamentary Papers, C. 9404. p. 19. 

t Letter of Ewald Ksselen. Secretary to Transvaal Deputation in London, 
December 21, 1883. Contemporary Review, February, 1898; Article, " Real Griev- 
ances of the uitlanders." 
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tinguished, and threatening the deplorable antagonisms that 
thence arise. The elements of a conflagration were all there, and 
the atmosphere rising to the kindling point. To compose the 
trouble, Great Britain suggested a plan eminently reasonable, un- 
fair only to the Uitlanders, to whom it gave far less than all white 
men throughout South Africa receive at British hands, and she 
refused to accept as satisfactory anything less than the minimum 
of remedy ; for let it be continually remembered that the franchise 
was sought, not mainly as an act of justice, but as the most 
promising means of escape from a position become unendurable. 

"The franchise," says Mr. Bryce, "did not constitute a legiti- 
mate cause of war."* In this it appears to me there is a confusion 
of idea, or a begging of the question. The question is begged, if 
it is implied that the cause of the war was a demand, based on 
suzerainty, for an extended franchise. That would not be a legi- 
timate cause. But, in so far as a cause good in morals is legiti- 
mate, the denial of an adequate franchise was a legitimate cause 
of war, because, in the absence of an adequate alter- 
native, it kept in a condition of intolerable oppression a 
number of British citizens who had been invited to commit their 
persons and their fortunes to the protection of the Transvaal 
Government, in order to develop the resources of the country. 
Great Britain had the highest moral duty to see that those people 
received — not the franchise necessarily — but fair treatment and. 
decent government. There is not an American pro-Boer partisan 
that would have endured for six months the conditions of the 
Uitlanders, without appeal to his Government, if it were in a 
position to aid. 

That race differences were at the bottom of the war is an 
interesting philosophical explanation, and has its value. It is 
true, indeed, in great part, as a fact ; for I trust no American or 
English community in the present day could, without its own 
blood boiling in its veins, give to any indwellers such treatment as 
the Boers have given the Uitlanders. But whatever part race 
differences have played, it has been as an ultimate cause, not as a 
proximate. The occasion of the war has been as described. 

To the occasion, also, every consideration of duty and of ex- 
pediency combined to compel Great Britain ; to constitute a third 
duty already alluded to — the duty to the Empire. The peace of 

* "Impressions of South Africa," Second Edition, p. xxxiv. 
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South Africa was not merely imperilled; it was destroyed, unless 
the conditions were healthfully and radically changed. Whether 
there was any widespread, organized conspiracy to supplant 
British rule by Dutch, is a matter only of inference ; but it 
appears to me beyond doubt that a considerable number of Boers 
throughout South Africa cherished that purpose, consciously, and 
had succeeded in setting in motion feelings and conditions — of 
which the Transvaal was the centre — that would, unless abruptly 
checked, result in the subversion of British rule. We in America, 
who know the history of Secession, know to what lengths small 
beginnings, ably guided, can go. The political complexion, tenure 
and stability of South Africa, however, are not a concern of the 
British Isles only, but of the British Empire. My professional 
opinion does not attach supreme, exclusive, naval importance to 
the Cape route as compared with that of Suez; but the mass of 
sound British opinion does, and its commercial value is beyond 
dispute. To India and to Australia it is of the first consequence ; 
to Great Britain and to Atlantic Canada hardly less. The Cape is 
one of the vital centres in the network of communications of the 
whole Empire. To let it go, wrenched away through culpable 
remissness, would be to dissolve the Empire; and justly. A gov- 
ernment is not worthy to live, that, having shown to all its sub- 
jects the impartiality and liberality which Great Britain has to 
British and Dutch alike throughout South Africa, should supinely 
acquiesce in the conditions of the Transvaal, as depicted, or fail 
to take heed that the Dutch Afrikander, as a class, has so little 
learned the lessor) s of political justice and true liberty, that his 
sympathies are with the Boer oppressor rather than with the 
TJitlander oppressed. Under such conditions it would have been 
imperial suicide to have allowed the well-known, though under- 
valued, military preparations of the Transvaal to pass unnoticed, 
defiant oppression to continue, and race disaffection to come to a 
head, until the favorable moment for revolt should be found in a 
day of imperial embarrassment. To every subject of the Empire 
the Government owed it to settle at once the question, and to estab- 
lish its own paramountey on bases that cannot be shaken lightly. 

A. T. Mahan. 

Note.— The Parliamentary Papers referred to In the foot-notes contain the offi- 
cial correspondence of both parties to the negotiations. 



